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Hee WRITING HANDBOOK is a summation of the Readability 
campaign which The Associated Press conducted in 1948- 
1950, with Dr. Rudolf Flesch as consultant. For those who 
were on the staff during the campaign, it will be a reminder 
and a refresher. For newcomers, now and in the future, 
it will tell what we have been trying to do, and in the 
briefest form which seems practicable. 


When we say we are summarizing the Readability cam- 
paign, that does not mean that we have reached our ulti- 
mate goal and can relax. Far from it. We must continue in 
every way possible to work for better writing, with the 
accent on clarity and freshness. Certainly AP writing is 
better than it was before this campaign started in 1948. 
But we will lose all we have gained if the staff becomes 
lax in its writing habits, if it does not constantly work on 
improvement. 

There is no magic formula, and there never has been 
during the Flesch campaign. Mainly it is a matter of each 
man doing the best he can—not being satisfied with a 
stilted story or a lazy approach to his job, but working over 
his copy and making it just as clear and understandable as 
he possibly can. 

The real benefit of any writing campaign is that it makes 
those who are putting words on paper think about what 
words to use and what combinations will be most effective. 

While this booklet is intended primarily for members of 
the AP staff, member newspapers, radio stations and jour- 
nalism schools also may find it useful. We require more 
speed and more brevity than most copy desks, but that is a 
matter of degree and not essentials. I doubt that many news 
editors would complain if their reporters started turning out 
shorter stories faster. So what Dr. Flesch has written here 
should be applicable pretty generally. We will be glad to 
supply copies in reasonable numbers. 


Alan J. Gould, 


Executive Editor 


The AP Writing Handbook 


By Dr. Rupo.tr FLEscH 


uis is a handbook of Read- 

ability and clear writing. It 
takes for granted that you 
know the basic principles of 
newswriting. Above all, it takes 
for granted that you know that 
accuracy comes first. Never 
sacrifice accuracy for Read- 
ability. 


YOUR PUBLIC 


AP stories are written for 
newspaper readers and radio 
listeners. That means you are 
writing for someone who 
spends half an hour, more or 
less, on the daily paper, read- 
ing some of the stories, glanc- 
ing at others, and skipping 
most. Or someone who listens 
to a five or fifteen-minute 
newscast, sometimes giving it 
only part of his attention. 


Newspaper readers read 
fairly slowly—maybe 200 
words a minute — paying only 
casual attention to what they 
read. More often than not, they 
read the paper against a back- 
ground of noise and interrup- 
tions. Their fund of informa- 
tion is meager — most of them 
have not completed high school 
—and their familiarity with 
current news is shaky. You 
cant count on their having 
read or heard yesterday's news. 


The people who read or lis- 
ten to your stories are not mo- 
rons. Don’t underrate their in- 
telligence. But don't forget, on 
the other hand, that they're up 
against a number of handicaps 
when it comes to understand- 
ing the news. It’s your business 
to make it clear for them. 
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WHAT IS READABILITY ? 


This booklet tells you about 
the main points of Readability, 
as practiced in The AP. It is 
based on the principles ex- 
pounded in staff circulars dur- 
ing the three years when I 
served as consultant to The As- 
sociated Press (1948 - 1950). 
These principles are explained 
in more detail in my books. 

There's no need to give you 
here my formula in detail. 
Briefly, it stresses short sen- 
tences (an average of not more 
than 19 words each), short 
words (an average of not more 
than 150 syllables per hundred 
words), and liberal use of 
words and sentences that have 
human interest. 


Recent measurements 
showed that The AP has ap- 
proached, but not reached, 
these standards for word and 
sentence length. In 1950, the 
average sentence on the A-wire 
had 21 words, and the average 
for 100 words was 168 sylla- 
bles. 


The Flesch formula is keyed 
to averages, but don't forget 


one point: Readability means 
variety, not monotony. By all 
means don't let it cramp your 
style. 


TWO MODEL STORIES 


Let’s start with two actual 
AP stories that show readabil- 
ity in action. 

STOCKTON, CALIF. (AP) — 
Two air force B-29 Superforts col- 
lided 26,000 feet above Stockton at 
midnight Wednesday. One fell in 
flames. The tail of the other fell off 
and it crashed. 

Four of the 22 men aboard the 
planes were saved. Seven were 
found dead in wreckage. Eleven 
were missing. 

The planes were part of the 92nd 
Bombardment Group at Spokane 
Air Base and were on a training 
flight. 

The four known survivors — all 
treated for minor injuries — are: 

Lt. Warren F. Sharrock, whose 
home, ironically, is only 26 miles 
east of Stockton in the Sierra foot- 
hills. Pvt. Keith R. Burns, 19, Boise, 
Idaho, apparently the only survivor 
of the burning plane; Sgt. Frank 
Schmidt, Negley, Ohio; Sgt. Robert 
S. Kluge, 26, Spokane. 

A sheriff's office field party ra- 
dioed that three bodies had been 
taken from the plane that burned 
on a McDonald island levee on the 
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San Joaquin river in the delta nine 
miles west of here. 

Highway patrolman Bill Alott 
said four bodies were taken from 
the plane that crashed six feet deep 
into the mud two miles north and 
across the San Joaquin. 

The wings of this plane were in- 
tact, but the tail assembly had col- 
lapsed. 

A radio from the field party at 
this plane ordered all spectators 
cleared from the area because of 
high octane gasoline fumes. 

Hamilton Field, 25 miles north 
of San Francisco, said the plane 
that burned was from the 826th 
Squadron. The other was from the 
825th. 

First definite word of the crash 
in a fog came from Sharrock, who 
staggered into Edward Kenyon’s 
King Island fishing resort bleeding 
from a head injury. 

“The other plane ran smack into 
us,” he gasped. 

The Kenyons heard the crash. 
They were out looking for the 
flames in the fog when Sharrock 
arrived. Etc. 


° ° ° 


BALTIMORE (AP) —A nine- 
year-old boy lay critically ill in 
Sydenham Hospital here. He suf- 
fered from a skin eruption with a 


secondary infection that ordinarily 
would lead to death. 


Doctors administered huge doses 
of the wonder drugs streptomycin 
and penicillin. They did not help. 


Then they called Johns Hopkins 
physicians who have been experi- 
menting with a new, powerful 
germ-killer, polymyxin. 


The Hopkins scientists injected 
the drug, in the form of a white 
powder, underneath his skin. Three 
days later, the eruption began to 
clear. He was well after eight days. 


The unnamed boy was the first 
human to be treated with poly- 
myxin. In the last several months, 
similar speedy cures have been ef- 
fected by the drug in cases of un- 
dulant fever, whooping cough, cer- 
tain types of blood poisoning and 
meningitis. 

The Hopkins doctors — Perrin H. 
Long, professor of preventive medi- 
cine, and Morton S. Bryer, Eleanor 
A. Bliss and Emanuel Schoenbach 
— told of the first cure last night in 
giving their preliminary conclusions 
as to the usefulness of polymyxin in 
a series of papers before the Hop- 
kins Medical Society. 


They reported the drug may lead 
to a final triumph over bubonic 
plague. It will be sent to India soon 
to find how it works against that 
ancient curse of mankind. 


Typhoid fever, various urinary 
tract infections, tularemia (rabbit 
fever) and certain deadly infec- 
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tions are among the ailments 
caused by the germs against which 
the doctors said they found the 
new drug “uniquely effective.” 


One big advantage polymyxin 
has over other recent “wonder 
drugs” is that the germs it attacks 
do not develop a resistance to it, 
the doctors reported. 


WHAT MAKES A WELL- 
WRITTEN STORY? 


Compare these two stories. 
Both are well-written, but the 
approach is quite different. 

The plane-crash story is a 
report of greatly interesting 
news. All that is needed is to 
give the facts straight, in sim- 
ple words, and in their natural 
order. The average sentence in 
this story has 14 words; there 
are 151 syllables per 100 words. 


The order is somewhat like the 
traditional inverted pyramid — 
a straight telling of the events 
with the most important items 
first and further details later. 
Note the dramatic human in- 
terest of the sentence: “ “The 
other plane ran smack into us, 
he gasped.” Note also the nat- 
ural simplicity of the next sen- 
tence: “The Kenyons heard 
the crash.” 


The polymyxin story was 
harder to write. The news here 
is not interesting in itself. All 
that happened was that three 
doctors presented papers at a 
medical society meeting. So, to 
make the story readable, the 
writer focused on one case 
with human interest and used 


it for the first half of his story. 


“You can’t write by formula. Let each man write as he likes, 
always bearing in mind the limited reading ability of the 
average citizen. The Flesch formula is a formula for measur- 
ing whether the writing and editing produce the kind of 


copy that can be read and understood. It is a tool, not a 


command.” 


— Harold T. Meek, News Editor, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in the 
second staff circular, February, 1948 
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He completely abandoned the 
conventional inverted-pyramid 
method, but tried to create 
suspense with a sequence treat- 
ment. The average sentence in 
this story has 18 words; there 
are 166 syllables per 100 
words. (The reporter, of 
course, was handicapped by 
all the medical terms. ) 


Moral: If you are dealing 
with a story that’s naturally in- 
teresting, write it straight, in 
short sentences and simple 
words, and readability will 
more or less take care of itself. 
But if you have a story with 
little or no human interest, 
youll have to go out of your 
way to simplify all the sen- 
tences and words and focus 
sharply on whatever human 
interest you can dig up. 


WHY USE SHORT WORDS? 


The main trouble with long 
words is that they make the 
reader work harder. Of course, 
every unfamiliar word is an 
obstacle. But even a familiar 
long word takes more time and 
effort to get the meaning off 


the printed page than a short 


one 


In almost every news story 


‘ there are certain long words 


like polymyxin and tularemia 
that you have to use because 
they are part of the story. You 
can't help that. But you can try 
to keep the rest of the words 
even shorter. 


To remind yourself of the ef- 
fectiveness of short words, look 
at the last ten words of this 
lead: 


WASHINGTON (AP) — White 
House negotiations to head off a 
railroad strike resumed today. The 
government was set to seize the 


roads if the talks failed, 


WHAT TO EXPLAIN 


Don't use words that are not 
generally used in everyday 
conversation, if you can help it. 
Remember, The AP isn’t in the 
business of increasing people’s 
vocabulary. If you have to use 
a word that may be unfamiliar 
to an ordinary reader, explain 
it. Follow the example of the 
reporter who explained that 
tularemia is rabbit fever. In 
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particular, be sure to explain 
geographical terms for readers 
who live at a distance. 


Another thing to remember 
is that terms which come to 
have a special meaning to one 
generation of readers may have 
to be explained to the next. 
This was recognized late in 
1950 when the New York For- 
eign News Desk put out the 
following undated sidebar: 


By The Associated Press 


Here, for the benefit of the 
younger generation, is an explana- 
tion of two words — Dunkerque 
and Munich — which have been 
used repeatedly in the last few days 
in connection with the Korean 
crisis: 

Dunkerque — This seaport is the 
northernmost town of France, near 
the Belgian border. In 1940 the 
Germans swept through Belgium 
and on into France. It looked as if 
the British force in that area would 
be wiped out. But an armada of 900 
vessels, ranging from yachts to war- 
ships, moved in and rescued 
337,000 men from the beaches, and 
they lived to fight another day. It 
was one of the epics of the early 
days of World War II. Since that 
time “Dunkerque” has come to 
mean a sea-borne evacuation or 


rescue of armed forces from a posi- 
tion they cannot hold. 

Munich — This is the capital of 
Bavaria in Germany. An agreement 
was reached here in September, 
1938, among Britain, France, Ger- 
many and Italy. It broke up Czecho- 
slovakia, in response to German de- 
mands, and was designed to pacify 
Adolf Hitler. The Munich agree- 
ment became known as a symbol 
of attempted appeasement. 


° ° o 


LEADS 


Readers have a habit of 
dropping out after they have 
read the lead. To make them 
read on, the lead should be 
even more readable than the 
rest of the story. 


Two of the most effective 
are (1) the lead that gives a 
gist of the story, as shown in 
the plane crash story, and (2) 
the suspense opening of a se- 
quence story as in the poly- 
myxin story. Other effective 
types are: the punch lead, the 
one-two lead, the contrast lead, 
the question lead, the quota- 
tion lead, the “you” lead. Here 
are some examples: 
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A punch lead: 

BUTLER, N. J., (AP) — Butler 
High School is in the heart of the 
trout belt and it shows. 

One-fourth of the student body 
was absent yesterday .. . etc. 


A one-two lead: 

ITHACA, N. Y., (AP) — Jona- 
than Hartwell Harwood III, who 
has been “going to college” for 2% 
of his four years, saw it pay off to- 
day. His mother got her diploma. 


A contrast lead: 

LOS ANGELES, (AP) — His 
pictures made millions, but David 
Wark Griffith died leaving an estate 
of only $30,000 to $50,000. 


A question lead: 

WASHINGTON, (AP) — Feel 
crowded on the highways these 
days? 

You should: The Public Roads 
Administration said today the 
United States has about 3,000,000 
more motor vehicles than ever be- 
fore in its history. 


A quotation lead: 

WASHINGTON, (AP) — “We 
are winning the cold war,” Editor 
Erwin D. Canham of the Christian 
Science Monitor told the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors 
today. 


“One unintended effect —” 


AACOMPREHENSIVE study of the Readability campaign was under- 
taken in 1950 by Harry S. Culver, of the University of Okla- 
homa. He wrote a master’s thesis on “The Rudolf Flesch Read- 
ability Formula and Its Application to The Associated Press 
Report.” In preparing for it, he conducted a survey of newspaper 
editors and AP bureau chiefs. Here are some of his conclusions: 
“One unintended effect of the campaign was that it resulted 
in improved Readability on many AP member papers. The staffs 
of these papers read the campaign memoranda and applied their 
contents to their own writing. Undoubtedly, Flesch’s influence on 
American journalism will be felt for a great many years. 


“He has placed Readability in its strongest light in the history / 
of The AP. He has made writers of nearly every type of informa- | 
tive literature readability-conscious. The campaign has changed 


AP greatly. Undoubtedly, it will change it more if the fight for 


improved readability continues, as it should. x x x 
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A “you” lead: 

BOSTON, (AP) — If someone 
uses your telephone to answer the 
payoff question in a radio quiz 
show, who gets the jackpot? 

Other types of leads have 
been classified, and some of 
the best are unclassifiable. It 
doesn’t matter what type you 
choose for a particular story; 
the main thing is to start with 
something that will make the 
reader sit up and take notice. 

For a perfect demonstration 
of what a good lead can do, 
look at this one that made front 


pages all over the country. (It's 
a combination contrast-ques- 
tion-“you’ lead. ) 


CHICAGO (AP) —If she were 
your little girl, would you have her 
undergo an operation at once, be- 
lieving there was only a tiny chance 


she would pull through? 


Or would you leave her as she is 
—probably to die before she is 
five? 


That tragic question today... . 
etc. 

Now compare it with the 
conventional lead for this story 
as it was first filed: 


22 eae 


— Quotes from a Master’s T hesis 


“It is obvious the Readability campaign resulted in a more 
readable AP report. Flesch, the AP executive office, AP bureau 
chiefs, and wire editors of AP member papers all agree on this 
point. 

“Both the efforts and results of the campaign may well go 
down as one of the most worthwhile achievements in AP’s history. 


“It is significant that some of the greatest praise came from 
member paper wire editors, those who read the AP report daily 
and evaluate the stories to appear in their papers. 


“However, these same wire editors made many criticisms which 
cannot be discounted. There was an undertone of thought that 
the AP hadn’t progressed as far as it might have in the 25-month 
period covered by the questionnaires (sent by Culver). Perhaps 
it was too much to expect an old and mature organization like 
The AP to overhaul its writing habits in so short a period.” 
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CHICAGO (AP) — The strain of 
deciding whether their baby should 
be left to live several more years or 
undergo an operation which could 
kill or cure her, brought a mother 
and father into court today. 


ATTRIBUTION 


Leads often get cumbersome 
because of the necessity of at- 
tribution. According to a basic 
AP rule, everything that isn’t 
an acknowledged fact or that 
you don't know yourself to be 
a fact must be attributed to a 
qualified and authoritative 
source. To make your leads 
readable in spite of that, fol- 
low these suggestions: 


(1) Make the attribution as 
unobtrusive as possible. If 
the source is a highly im- 
portant part of the story, 
it will read smoother to 
start out with the attribu- 
tion. But don't always do 
that. If a sheriffs name 
means nothing special to 
the story, for example, 
drop it in at the end of the 
sentence. 


(2) If you have a second-hand 
or third-hand story, don’t 
name all your sources in 
the lead. Don’t start with 
‘“Whoozis reports that 
Whatsisname says . . .” 
Start with oui atuisnarne 
was quoted today as say- 
ing... and tell about 
Whoozis in the second 
paragraph. 

(3) Streamline the identifica- 
tion of your source. Read- 
ers are not interested in 
complicated names and 
titles. Be sure the story 
can be traced back to its 
source, and let it go at 
that. 


(4) Don’t repeat your attribu- 
tion unnecessarily in the 


body of your story. 


SHORTS 


Shorts or brights — the kind 
of news items that call for a 
box or feature head — have to 
be more readable than other 
stories. Here are some handy 
rules-of-thumb for writing 
shorts: 
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(1) Keep it really short. (An 
average AP short has 
about 70 words. ) 


(2) Keep sentences and words 
shorter than in other sto- 
ries. (AP shorts have aver- 
age sentences of 13 words 
and average words of 1.54 
syllables. ) 


As a rule, don't start the 
short with a summary 
lead. Sequence stories are 
often effective. 


(4) There’s a short hidden in 
every big story. Dig it out 
and write it as a sidebar. 


(8 
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CAPTIONS 


Wirephoto captions are es- 
sentially a kind of short story. 
Here are some rules-of-thumb 
for caption writing: 


(1) Use the picture itself as 
the subject of your lead. 
That's the basic purpose 
of a caption — to describe 
a picture, not just to retell 
a news story. 


Fae 
bo 


Always be sure to call the 
reader's attention to any 


unusual element in the 
picture. If it needs ex- 
plaining, be sure to ex- 


plain. 


(3) Be sure identification of 
people is complete and 
accurate. Copyread your 
caption carefully with the 
picture in front of you. 


(4) Many captions call for a 
colloquial approach. Let 
yourself go — but be sure 
the caption is accurate, 
complete, and duly attrib- 
uted where attribution is 
in order. 


(5) Most important: Picture 
captions are part of the 
news report. They call for 
the same qualification, 
and attribution, as a news 
story does — especially 
where any possible ques- 
tion of privilege is in- 
volved. 


WHAT NOT TO DO 


Aside from all this, Read- 
ability also means getting rid 
of certain bad habits. Here’s a 
little catalogue: 
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The crammed lead: It’s a good 
old rule that a reporter should 
get the 5-W’s (who, what, 
when, where, and why) into 
his story. But it’s a bad idea to 
cram them all into the first 
sentence. As a warning, here is 
a horrible example: 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. (AP) — 
Reciting an uncontradicted tale of 
beatings, threats against her life, 
abusive language and forcible eject- 
ment from her home, Arline Judge, 
diminutive, brunette, ex- motion 
picture actress, was granted an un- 
contested divorce from her fifth 
husband, Henry J. “Bob” Topping, 
Jr., Greenwich, by Judge John N. 
King, today, after a 40-minute hear- 
ing in Superior Court. 


The following rewrite for 


this lead was prepared: 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. (AP) — 
Arline Judge today won a divorce 
from her fifth husband, Henry J. 
Topping, Jr., in forty minutes. She 
got $100,000 alimony. 

The petite brunette, formerly in 
the movies, told Judge John N. 
King that the heir to a tin-plate 
fortune beat her up, threatened to 
kill her, bawled her out and threw 
her out of the house. 

Topping did not attend the trial. 
He is in Hollywood waiting to 
marry Lana Turner of the movies. 


Through counsel he agreed to pay 
alimony all at once and $15,000 for 
Arline’s lawyer. 


The double-purpose lead: The 
lead gets specially crammed in 
second-day stories when you 
try to get in the 5-W’s of two 
days. For instance: 

BEAUMONT, CAL. (AP) — 
Possemen using walkie-talkie radio 
beat through the brush of the San 
Gorgonio hills today in a search 
they hoped was closing in on the 
hold-up killer of pretty Marjorie 
Winn, 17, Redlands high school 
girl. 

The improved rewrite of this 
read: 

BEAUMONT, CAL. (AP) — 
Possemen using walkie-talkie radio 
beat through the brush of the San 
Gorgonio hills today for the holdup- 
killer of a pretty 17-year-old high 
school girl. 


Journalese: Stay off words that 
are used in newspapers but no- 
where else. Sports writing is 
particularly liable to this sort 
of thing. Here is a Kentucky 
Derby story: 

LOUISVILLE (AP) — The 
weather and Calumet Farm’s ram- 
paging cyclones, Citation and Coal- 
town, provided most of the Ken- 
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tucky Derby discussion today as 
pre-race indications pointed to one 
of the smallest fields for the classic 
since its inaugural in 1875. 


Calumet’s mighty pair already 
has managed to scare off all but the 
bravest of the 1948 three-year-olds, 
and even some of these doubtful 
starters were praying for a muddy 
track Saturday afternoon. 

The rewrite got rid of some 
of the excess language: 

LOUISVILLE (AP) —A muddy 
Kentucky Derby was forecast to- 
day. This raised the hopes of doubt- 
ful starters, but Citation and Coal- 
town still looked unbeatable. 


Showers would give the rest of 
Saturday's small field a slippery 
chance against the Calumet Farm's 
two swift horses. 


Elegant variation: H. W. 
Fowler, in his famous “Dic- 
tionary of Modern English 
Usage” has coined this term. 
It refers to the use of fancy 
synonyms for fear of repetition 
of the same word. It is espe- 
cially prevalent in newspaper 
writing. Repetition is usually 
simpler and better, and some 
of the efforts to avoid it get 
pretty ridiculous. 


A Washington story about 


price controls being imminent 
used synonyms in this order: 
ceiling, freeze, ceiling, lid, 
freeze, ceiling, stabilization, 
freeze. One editor wrote in 
suggesting this brief story be 
classified with “In again, out 
again, on again, Finnegan. 
A New York sports roundup 
of only 250 words talked about 
football games to be played 
that day as games, tilts, class- 
ics, clashes, tangles, and affairs. 
A Columbus writer found 
even more ways to refer to 
members of the Ohio legisla- 
ture who were serving their 
first terms: legislative new- 
comers, freshmen, yearlings, 
frosh, first termers, fledglings, 


embryo statesmen. 


Unnecessary quotes: Don't 
sprinkle quotation marks 
through your copy unless it is 
really necessary to attribute 
exact words to the source. It is 
particularly irritating to read- 
ers and editors if you quote 
one or two words at a time, 
and more often than not the 
story does not need the quota- 
tion marks. For instance: 
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MINNEAPOLIS (AP) — Harold 
E. Stassen, Minnesota aspirant for 
the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation, in a speech recorded for 
radio release tonight, urged that a 
“courteous welcome” and “friendly 
hearing” be given leaders of the 
Republican party who visit his 
home state. 

Reread this as if it were 
written without quotes and 
you Il find it doesn’t make a bit 
of difference. 


Hyphenitis: Don’t make up 
hyphenated words to throw in 
background information. They 
are hard to read. Two ex- 
amples: 

United States port authorities at 
Naha, Okinawa, have ordered the 


48-man crew to abandon typhoon- 
battered Army LST 916. 


2 o = 


Rebel-seized ships of the Peru- 
vian navy entered Callao harbor 
today flying white flags of surren- 
der. 


The empty lead: Don’t go 
overboard and simplify your 
leads down to nothing. You 
may wind up with something 
as meaningless as this: 
WASHINGTON (AP) — Politics 


had a different look in Congress 
today. 

—or this: 

PITTSBURGH (AP) — Old 
friends met again today in Pitts- 
burgh. 

(This was about the end of 
a long newspaper strike. ) 


BEYOND READABILITY 


This little handbook can 
teach you Readability only up 
to a point. Beyond that, you'll 
have to rely on your ability to 
write colloquial American Eng- 
lish, on your sense of humor, 
and on your gift for original, 
bright ideas. 

To find the right colloquial 
approach, it will help you if 
you imagine your story being 
read aloud. (Stories written 
for radio usually make good 
newspaper copy, too.) 

To show you what can be 
done, here is a story in collo- 
quial language that deals with 
the atom bomb, of all things: 


WASHINGTON (AP) —The 
Atomic Energy Commission came 
out today with first pictures of its 
hush-hush bomb tests at Eniwetok. 
It's amazing what they did not 
show. 


: 
; 
: 
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They are views of test operations 
held in the spring of 1948, involv- 
ing three bombs of “improved” de- 
sign —that is, improved over the 
original model used in New Mexico 
and Japan and at Bikini. 

Since the tests at the closely 
guarded Eniwetok Proving Grounds 
in the Marshall Islands, the AEC 
has announced that the bombs 
demonstrated “a substantial gain in 
explosive energy release” over pre- 
vious models. That’s technical lingo 
meaning greater explosive wham. 


Washington is not the only 
bureau which can write good 
colloquial English, but here is 
another example that is espe- 
cially noteworthy because, 
again, of the difficult subject. 
Supreme Court rulings are not 
normally productive of stories 
like this: 


WASHINGTON (AP) —The 
Supreme Court lost its patience to- 
day with gadget-makers who 
wanted patents and it cracked the 
knuckles of the Patent Office for 
humoring them. 

Henceforth, the Court decreed, 
the test for granting of patents 
must be stiffened and must hew 
closely to constitutional grounds. 


Here is an item that wouldn't 
have made much of a story ex- 
cept for the reporter's sense of 
humor: 


SEATTLE (AP) —The Boiler- 
makers’ Union was in the middle of 
a tense session last night when a 
speaker rose to demand: 


“Let’s forget about the boiler- 
makers and get down to discussing 
the business of our own Union.” 

Inspection of the speaker's mem- 
bership book showed he was in the 
wrong meeting. 

He was a member of Local 300, 
Paperhangers, Painters and Decora- 
tors, meeting down the hall. 


And as for originality, this 
story speaks for itself: 
DOVER, ENGLAND (AP)—No 


one tried to swim the English Chan- 
nel today. Maybe tomorrow. 


To sum up: Readability 
doesn’t mean blindly following 
a formula. It means trying to 
write every story so that the 
average newspaper reader will 
read, understand and remem- 
ber it. 


(THIRD PRINTING) 
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Quotes on the Readability Campaign 


“Pernaprs the greatest single forward step has been the emphasis on 
clearer, more graphic writing. The introduction of the Flesch for- 
mula has resulted, generally, in a tighter, better-written report.” 


— 1948 Domestic News Committee of The Associated Press 
Managing Editors Association 


“Irs one of the major advances in recent U.S. journalism.” 
— William J. Foote, The Hartford Courant 


“SINCE it is apparent that eternal vigilance is necessary to keep many 
writers on the beam in turning out simple, easily understood stories, 
the efforts of the management and Dr, Flesch to keep the subject 
constantly before the AP staff are to be commended. Not too long 
ago bright spots in the news report were so rare as to cause wide- 
spread complaint and a feeling of dependence upon other services 
for brights. Now the files sparkle with gems daily.” 

— 1949 APME Committee on Explanatory Writing 


“Ture best forward step yet. A needed one. Will help the 
newspapers compete with other media.” 
— James B. Anderson, Greenville, $.C., News-Piedmont 


“AP writinc has improved. 
“That simple declarative sentence affects some 1,700 newspapers and 
perhaps 50,000,000 readers every day. Writing is basic in a product 
like ours, which is made to be read. Neither AP editors nor your 
Committee can put a percentage to the improvement, but even a little 
ripple in a pond so large develops widespread effects. If all of us 
continue to emphasize good writing the results will be tremendous.” 
— 1950 APME Committee on Writing 


“I +uinx AP’s writers and editors have had the Readability 
theme pounded into them so hard that they realize the need 
for simple writing — and the importance of not draining out 


the color.” 
— Paul F. Veblen, Minneapolis Tribune 


